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THE VICTUALLING-HOUSE AT PLYMOUTH. 


arsenals, comprising the dock- 

val stores, and victualling-yards, 
portant part of the national great- 

and resources of England as a maritime 
3 and to those who visit them, and be- 


ten-of-war. 


‘Iti true that the peace, which has happily 
over , dispossessed th 


§ vast establishments, still impart to them 
mart. The most exten- 


forwarded to the fleets, at the various stations 
in which Great Britain maintains them, by’ 
merchant vessels charteréd for that : 
The navy of Great Britain, although, 
speaking, confined to the ships in commission, 
and in the service generally, gives -employ- 
ment to a largé*commercial fleet of trans- 
sports and merchant vessels, employed i 
veying ordnance, naval, and vict stores, 
for its requirement. These are issued from- 
the naval and victualling yards, especially that 
of Deptford. The splendid range of buil 

of which the above is a representation, were 
built a few years ago, under the superintend-- 
ance of Sir John ie. Favoured as the 
situation is by many natural advantages, we 
refer to a future Number for a statistical and 
architectural account of the design and dispo- 
sition of the stores, which are such an orna-’ 
ment to the neighbourhood; and, (unlike most 
of the buildings of this descri in Eng-° 
land,) so worthy of the nation for whose most _ 


renowned and important service they were 
erected 


Plymouth Citadel was erected in the reign 
of Charles the Second. It is placed on a most’ 
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‘Bed Nature fs stilt bountiful in her declining hours, 
pgolden is the Autumn and brilliant all its flowers. 


bd gress, the leaves that change, the car 
6p “tw ight fall, om 
Reveal the futiug time, symbols of truth, and might 
= — ateall; 

low doth it mock the vanity of human hopes and 
Wie Gowers and leaves decay, and droop, and all fair 
~~ ' things beside. , 


o 


time pene be 


away, 
lsd men, the sre time comes to them, they wither and 
‘ ¥ 


Gera, 
DR. JOHNSON’S POETIC AND LITE- 


- RARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
Ie the 


company 


for he was not a geo! 
ah fit in any of the bra’ 
was fe of his contemporaries. 
even man cont 
to Solden, to M to Barrow, or to 
m, his literature was a shadow. 
fact, Johnson’s education had been 
carried on without any well 
poh hey sen 
q ege, his mind was 
saits which had little tendene 
or to enrich it. He had to provi 
bread by the toil of the day ; to write in ma- 
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ee ce eae tenmven ne Gealinlty : 


with the writings of the fathers or the school- 
men. He had no extensive acquaintance with 
- our early literature, as Dr. Mant has observed 
in his Life of Warton, certainly not with that 
which is antiquarian and poetical. He was 
not an antiquary, like Percy or Warton; a lin- 
gust, like Sir William Jones; a divine, like 
arburton or Waterland; or a scholar, like 


of Greek was very confined; 
essed to Dr. Burney, that he 


weet au hee vy ie thera yr 
panies his philosophical investigations wi e 
most indulgent spirit of criticism, says,—* To 
myself (much as I admire his and va- 
rious merits, both as a critic and a writer) hu- 
man nature never appears in a more humili- 
ating form, than when I read his Lives of the 
Poets, a performance which exhibits a more 
faithful, expressive, and curious picture of the 
author, than all mess ges attempted by his 
i 3 and which, in this point of view, 
compensates fully by the moral lessons it may 
suggest, for the critical errors which it sanc- 
tions.”’ (Abridged from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.) 


NAPOLEON’S TENACIOUS MEMORY. 


Tuis organization, these immense preparations, 
ne the Russian war,) were terminated about 
e month of February, 1812. I had several 
times written from the dictation of the Em- 
peror ; and I had occasion to admire his in- 
a aig ee and the =e lets, 
which, ut having recourse to the 
he bore in mind the effective force of the 
geveral corps, in order to determine the means 
of raising them to the complete war establish- 
ment according to their wants. One day, 
ha laid before him a general table which 
he desired me to give him, and which he 
ran through very rapidly, he dictated a distri- 
bution of conscripts, founded on this statement, 
of the effective force of allsthe corps of the 
army, without once hesi » and stated the 


figures clearly, 
abbreviations the notes 
‘or full half an hour I had 
able to take my eyes from the 
on which I wrote. I had 
before hi 


(Written for the Mirror.) 
BY J. L. SCHRODER. 


Aw article inserted under the “ Mu- 
sic,” in a public journal, has excited conside- 
rable attention, both on account of the philo- 
sophic view the writer takes of the nature and 
properties of musical intonation, and also the 
development, to a certain extent, of the ma- 
thematical principles which form the basis of 
practical music. Those principles constitute 
the science of harmonics—one of the most ab- 
struse and difficult analytical branches of 
mathematical investigation. 

In giving to the author of that article 
credit for the general ability with which he 
has treated the subject, I deem it of import- 
ance to correct sev errors he has fallen 
into, and to supply a more extended view of 
in order to interest the attention of practi 
musicians, and the more cultivated 
class to the study ose arcana of harmony 
which have not yet been rendered available to 
the service of musical composition. The pow- 
erful resources within the grasp of composers 
are jiated, because unknown—un- 
known, they are, and have been for 
ages, heedless, supine, and indifferent to the 
study of the mathematical and philological 
principles of their art. 

The musicians of antiquity were the emi- 
nent mathematicians of their respective eras;— 
they were the philosophers who ostensibly or 
pass Bik governed society—iniluenced its 
condition—and exerted an extended moral in- 
fluence by the exercise of their baryon. 
art. Poetry was undoubtedly allied to mu- 
sic, as music was to the mathematics—but 
whether in ancient times allied as a principal, 
or as an adjunct, is not very clear; still the 
union was an effective instrument, wielded by 
inspired genius to on, with almost mira- 
culous power, the mighty movements of the 
human race in progressive civilization. 

At this distance of time, we possess only 
the scanty remains which the devastations of 
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é the Grecian octave, divided by its two tetra- 


rds, arranged in different modes, has not 
been the stock upon which our imperfect scale 
has been 

In consequence of this failure, the modern 


J ee een as 


Aretini, a benedictine monk of the 
eleventh century, is composed of a diatonic- 
‘chromatic progression only, and is deficient 
for want of a ic union of the enhar- 


- monic progression which should complete the 


‘scale, both for the purposes of modulation, and 
those of complete auie—-dn is, the com- 
bination of aii the chords and discords of 
which the scale properly constructed is sus- 


ar 

\ It is to this raising of an enharmonic modu- 
y +h tint. s if I 

may so term them—of the early ages—played 

as it were with the passions of the human 

soul, and fettered the mind, and bound the 





will of men to social institutions by the mys- 


‘terious spell of the unearthly vibrations of the 


<5 e-corded lyre, swept by the master-touch 
| of the musician, triumphantly bending his cap- 
| tive audience to the power of sound. 


_ Our modern confined scale is incapable of 
ing like these sublime effects; 


_ *producing anything 
| it is certainly founded upon the ancient 


mathematical divisions of the vibrating string, 
but it does not carry out the system whic 

those divisions necessarily raise. 
nd our ears have, from early infancy, become 


“accustomed to the larger divisions of the oc- 
tave into five tones, and two semitones arising 
“from t. 


the diatonic-chromatic arrangement. 
Our best musio is unrefined in its modulation, 
and incomplete in its harmonies, jenn | 
upon our defective keyed instruments, whic 
consist of twelve semitones to the octave— 
every black key representing two sounds, but 
giving one only. 

A flat note and the sharp differing two- 
thirds of a chromatic semitone, are played as 
‘one note, are represented by one key, and be- 
yond the mark ¢ or b prefixed to a piece of 
music,a modern musician ile tp 
knows as little of the essential difference an 
‘uses of a flat and a sharp, as an untutored In- 
dian does of the use of a quadrant, or the dif- 
ference between that and a pair of compasses. 

Noise, bustle, crash, and senseless rapidity 
of execution, or drawling attempts at musical 

substituted for music, as an intel- 

Tectual and moral agent of the highest order 

Gssigned, as the writer of the article referred 

to well observes, “as one of those things in 

to raise our contemplation to 
The beaut 


only moved where that 
succeeded in pouring 


forth even a short series of enharmonic inter- 
vals, or has fallen upon one in a recitative— 
The ear of the most untutored acknowledges 
the power of these sional ti 
purely accidental—appeals to the intellect, for 
such they are; but as a they cannot be 
appropriated by the musician who so skilfully 
executes them, because he is unacquainted 
with the philosophic principles of his art. 
It is the object of this notice of the article 
“ Music,” to above—to place the 
principles of the enharmonic system in as 
ner @ point ther as the subj aed ong 
in the pages of a —- © attention o! 
the musical world may be, to some extent, 
engaged to the subject by the introduction of 
it in the of this widely-circulated mis- 
onda ny svastualig-sapeiiedy tareaaigns 
le, May even y- le present 
imperfect and anomalous scale, upon which, 
for five centuries past, voices, ears, and musical 
instruments have been incorrectly formed. 
The writer of the article in the Journal, 
states, that the sound produced by a string 
pitched so as to produce 240 vibrations in a 
second of time, is the Do of the continental 
musici or the C tenor of the British. He 
says, “ There must be just 240 vibrations in 
order to make it what nature has designed it 
to be; 230, or 250 vibrations would be 
something else, and not nearly so agreeable 








taste to the ear.” 


I beg to observe that this is gratuitous as- 
sumption. Nature has not assigned any par- 
ticular number of vibrations as constituting 
the “ particular existence ” of any note in the 
scale as a fundamental, nor is any particular 
sound more or less le per se, for being 
tempered flatter or sharper by any given num- 
ber of vibrations; nor do the practical musi- 
cians of the continent, or of this country, fix the 

roper pitch of tenor C to 240 vibrations;* so 
Seis ter pacman eal 
0 a 
series of years past. The scale of all musical 
instruments is higher pitched, that is, made 
sharper throughout, than formerly, without any 
offence to the ears of theorists, or of practical 
men, which must have occurred if the sound 
Do, tenor C, had “ a certain a 
in creation, and must be precisely produced 
by 240 vibrations in the second.” If this as- 
sertion were true, the ear must beas necessarily 
shocked by 230 or 250 vibrations, as it is — 
octave being sounded out of tune with its fun- 
damental sound, that is, with some other num- 
ber of vibrations than in the proportion of 2 to 
1. But that the ear of the most cultivated 
practitioners is perfectly satisfied with any 
change of pitch, may be demonstrated from 
the several recorded pitches of the Do, tenor 
C, at the several great orchestras of Europe. 

The pitch of our Italian Opera, Queen’s 
Theatre, and of the leading manufactu- 
rers of musical instruments in London, 


® “The pitch of St. Paul's organ is lower than O 
pitch.” —Sir G. S. = 
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fths diatonic scale from the natural 


» at 240 vibrations per seco 
240 x $= 270, and 270—262.4=7.6 difference. 
The mce, therefore, between the Berlin 
Do, C, and that of 240 vibrations for C, is very 
nearly an entire tone. The conclusion upon 
the premises is, therefore, irresistible,—there 
is not any certain numberof vibrations assigned 
by nature to Do, C. 

I wil] just further observe, that the “ Ber- 
lin Memoirs” state, that the pitch of the Ita- 
lian Opera A at Paris, is 424,17, of the Com- 
mon Opera, 427.61, of the Paris Opera Fran- 
gaise, 431.34—the first being nearly asemitone, 
the latter two above a semitone higher 
than-the La, A, of the 240 vibrations for C. 
If “ this. sound has a particular existence in 


place in creation,” third 


nature—a certain particular in eres 

and if “ there must be just 240 vibiations in 
order to make it what nature ee it to 
“be,”—practical musicians and ind could 
no more have from those conditions, 
than they could have reversed any other of the 
fixed laws of nature. ‘ : 

As a matter of great practical convenience, 
both for the purposes of calculation, and also 
for manufacturing and professional objects, it 
were highly desirable that there should, 
amongst Europeans, be a fixed standard for 
Do, C; 240 vibrations per second would form 

the best, on account of its divisibility, without 
fractions, by all the prime numbers allowed 
mathematiciansto be the natural foundation 
of the diatonic scale, which, as a generic order, 
ces and comprises the chromatic and en- 
ic divisions or series. This conven- 
tional standard would form a branch of those 
statistical and commercialimprovements — 
ight be ado am: civilized nations by 
ee of psp roe standard of measure 
for length and capacity, and for the purity and 
value of the coinage of various countries. The 
continual ion of society may at some 
no very distant period systemize these deside- 
rata. When statesmen become philosophers 
in the practical signification of the word, or 
philosophers become statesmen, the result is, 
the improvement of the moral, intellectual, and 
social condition of mankind. 


The demonstration of the division of the 
harmonics of a 

musical string vibrati » would here oe- 
cupy too much space; but it is a beautiful and 
rtion of the science of har- 


ons. 
Take a musical string, divided as repre- 
sented in the line, thus : 


& 
3. 





and we show the divisions and tho elements:of 
the diatonic scale ; but the writer of the arti- 
cle “ Music,” has not informed his readers 
that this mathematical division of a 
in order to raise thereon the musical di 
seale, creates two distinct kind of tones, be- 
sides the two semitones, in order to complete 
the seven sounds forming an octave of natural 
notes. It is to be noticed that the fandamen- 
tal sound, or key-note, is, in harmonics, num- 
bered one; so that Do, C, is‘number one; Sol, 
D, is number two, and is termed the second; 
Mi, E, is number three, and is termed the 
ird ; and so on to the Do, the eighth sound 
or note, which is the complement or octave 
above the original Do; o that the intervals 
bear the number of the note or sound next in 
progression from C, the fundamental 


CORAL ISLANDS. 


[The Sawing, cxtrect from the Journal, of 
the Missionary Williams, on the subject of the 
Islands of the Pacific, which have been attri- 
buted as the labour of the coral insect, we 
commend to the attention of our scientific 
readers, Mr. Williamsis a simple man, wholly 
divested of theoretical ambition. His laborious 
calling has brought him to the consideration of 
facts: and if his conclusions are found to be 
correct, it is not the first time that master 
minds have been compelled to give way before 
the results of experience in the minds of plaia 
common-sense men. ] : 


From a variety of questions which have 
been proposed to me since my arrival in 
England, together with what I have heard 
stated by many well-informed persons, I 
ceive that incorrect opinions are en’ 

the extent and rapidity of coral 
growth ; pena atta + een 
are constantly being formed with such rapidity, 
that in the course of time island will-be joined 
to island, and the whole Pacific will become 
one vast continent! Dr. Buckland, in- his late 
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reply, Most certainly not. The rapidity of sanctio 


coral growth has been most egregiously over- 
rated and overstated. Captain Beechy, of his 
Majesty’s ship the Blossom, in his voyage to 
Pacific, supplied 
to correct this 

in all 


bys 
fe 


F 
E ‘ 


material, and are a hundred and 
feet in height ; and the calcareous rocks 
ia are about three hundred feet. 
low 
vated 


7*5 


pears ! 

— addition i this, I have enon of tn 

ves upon ost every sul especially 
of their former navi wherein every 
island which has subsequently been discovered 
within two thousand miles is named ; but in 
80 one of them is there any mention of, or 
Ieference to, a newly-formed island. I am 
familiar with ono tradition 


error in reference to corals I find 
eatertained : man ms suppose 
that all coral insects wo until the reach 
the surface of the water, which is not the case; 


some valuable informa- resemb 


t, 
Y propositions. 
exists a considerable 


it was, however, a fact with which 
unacquainted, until, when i 
want of salt, we were 

by boiling down sea-water. 
we invariably found that a cake 
at the bottom of the pan in 
was boiled. This fact, thus 


hill 


ee 
Hi 


water is boiled, a thick cake 
lime is invariably found at the 
some and that our i 
m the same source. 
conclusive and satisfactory 
every person who was not 
of the presence of lime in salt-water. 
this material may be derived is an in 
no importance to the theory I would 
Dr. Buckland says, that “some refer i 
tirely to marine animals,” but intimates him- 
self, “ that it may be carried by rivers i 
the sea.” Where, however, are 
of sufficient de to imp: 
body of water as that of which the 
Ocean is composed? But, as in 
mates the process of evaporation 
more than in higher latitudes, and 
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this calcareous matter is > a 
ration, may we not conclude that the innu- 
merable myriads of these minute calcareous 
particles, which are always floating about in 
th> sea, are thus produced? The inference 
I draw, then, is this: that, as there is carbo- 
nate of lime in salt-water; that, as corals are 
carbonate of lime; and that as they are found 
— principall othe me 
process Fae apn ere is an 

of materi ied for these 

i with; instead of secreting, th 


forms which the God of nature has designed 
it should assume. pb 
This opinion appea: me to receive con- 
ie confirmation on my late visit to 
the Museum at Liverpool ; for, in looking 
over the extensive collection of corals there, 
I perceived a branching piece rather different 
from any with which I was acquainted ; and 
on reading the label, I found it to be “ a cal- 
careous crystal formed in the evaporating- 
house of the King of Prussia.” 

-I would venture also ee ae 
the same theory might. not be applicable 
formation of shells; and, i of supposing 
that the animals secrete the calcareous cover- 
ings which they inhabit, muy they not emit 
or secrete a gluten, to which the calcareous 
particles adhere, and thus the shells are 

formed. 
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while the 


psc apn of 


the brain, 


_ intimates, “that this continuous mass 
of stone is composed of shells, broken-off 
prickles of the echini, fragments ‘of coral, 
united by calcareous sand, produced by the 
pulverization of shells,” &c. -Now this kind 
of marine rubble, I think, is invariably in 
strata from three to-nine inches in thickness; 
and the solid masses composing the islands 
and reefs, to. which I have alluded, are pure 
and unmixed. 

A third objection I have to allowing the 
reefs and islands to be the work of insects is, 
the amazing length of time, as I have already 
shown, that. would be_required to produce 
them. May not these: structures have been 
produced by the chemical precipitation of the 
minute .caleareous particles of which I have 
oo or may not the late experiments at 
the. Philosophical Institution at Bristol throw 
some light upon this subject? There, Mr. 
pr he ing electric fluid through water, 
detached the calcareous and silicious particles, 


‘and produced stones of various kinds. Now, 


in tropical climates lightning is very frequent 
and vivid, and perhaps may exert an influence 
which has not hitherto been assigned to it ; 
but more especially electric fluid may be en- 
gendered, to a considerable extent, by the 
sub-marine, and other volcanoes which abound 
in the South Seas, and produce an effect ade- 
quate to the formation of these wonderful and 


sh invaluable structures. 


appearance of coarse lump- 
sugar, and may be the work of the saxrigenous 
polypes, yet, for two or three apparent] 
ive reasons, I think the rock of whic 
the reefs and islands are composed is not the 
uction of insects. The first of these re- 
to the height ofthese masses. Lyell 
states that the class of polypes, to which this 
work is assigned, oe 4 cannot age of 
great h, quoting . Stuchbury 
and Pre ipa ther d authorities, suggests that 
twenty-five or thirty feet is the lowest point 
at. which they can work. If this be correct, 
how can we account for the solid rock —_ 
feet above the surface of the water, of whic 
Henderson’s Island, visited by Captain Beechy, 
is composed ; for the rocks of Rurutu, 150 ft.; 
and for those of Mangaia, 300 ft. in height ? 
of which present a) ces to warrant 
tion that they have. been elevated 
by a succession of efforts. The inference to 
drawn from this is, that the insects do 
exist in greater depths than are now assigned 
tothem, or that these solid masses are not the 
f their labour ; the one or the other 
the case, To the latter opinion I 
yield. s 
r reason equally conclusive. is,. that 


ust 
ire) 


After all, however, that I have seen, and 
thought, and read upon the subject, my im- 
pression is, that the islands remain much in 
the same state as when the deluge left them ; 
and that every subsequent alteration has been 

ial in its character, and exceedingly 
imited in its extent. 


PRESERVING THE REMAINS OF 
A CARDINAL. 


Mops of embalmment employed for the body 
of Cardinal Duke d’Isourd:—The viscera were 
taken from their cavities and plunged into spi- 
rits of wine, saturated with corrosive sublimate, 
and the carotid, axiliary, and femoral arteries, 
were injected with the same liquid. The viscera 
were then replaced, and the body, wrapped in 
glutinous bands, was in the — 
and with all the insignia of a cardinal, p 

in a coffin with various aromatic = Un- 
der the pillow, upon which the rests, is 
a little leaden chest, containing medals, with 
the e of the pope from whom the duke re- 
ceived the dignity of cardinal, as also of the 
reigning pope, and one .with the date of his 
decease, and the enumeration of his dignities, 
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MORMOLYCE PHYLLODES. 


. § Amonest the almost endless variety of forms 


impressed by the Creator upon the animated 
works of the creation, it is a remarkable fact,” 
says Mr. Westwood, “ that very few so entirely 
recede from the general structure of the great- 
groups evidently existing in nature, as to re- 
quire the establishment of fresh orders, or other 
primary sections for their reception in a sys- 
tematic distribution. It more frequently 

pens, that the attention of the naturalist is di- 
rected to objects, which, although possessing 
the essential characters of the group to which 
they belong, exhibit the most remarkable ap- 
pearances, from the extraordinary development 
of some one or more of their organs, and lead 
him, at first sight, to doubt the proPricty of 
the location assigned to them. ese objects 
are consequently regarded in the most inter- 
esting light, not only by the professed natural- 
ist, on account of the peculiarity of their 
structure, but also by the amateur, from the 
grotesqueness or singularity of their appear- 


ance. Indeed, from the remarkable circum- 


stance that these creatures are generally of 
very rare occurrence, being seldom found in 
any great quantity, it is not surprising that 
authors should have seized every opportunity 
of minutely describing and illustrating their 
entire structure.” 

Mormolyce phyllodes is a Javanese species 
of beetle, belonging to the family Carabdida, or 
tiger-beetles. It is remarkable for its flatness, 
and the ¢ dilatation and posterior produc- 
tion of the sides of its ae ep and al 
ther it looks more like a bit of thinly-rolled 

, or an Italian jumble, than an in- 


sect. Upwards of thirty specimens of this ex- 
traordinary creature were brought to England 
from Java, about seven years since- 


J.H.F. 


CHARACTER OF FALSTAFF. . 
(From Pictorial History of England.) 


of “ the mad-cap Prince of Wales” into 
So, i were all the satellites 


: the characters i 
apart from the incidents ; the incidents cannot 
move on without the characters. If we at- 


plicated character of Falstaff ly, with- 

out reference to the incidents, we are 

in a labyrinth. The vulgar notion of Fal- 

Tnobhald truly’ remarks, © 40m 

ne ly ‘oO man 

tors, all Falstaff’s humour is compuined in 

peaparan © agar But the same 

an equally vulgar stage generali 

calls him the “ cowardly Falstaff.” The 

of Falstaff, though slightly received into 

stage conception of the character, is 

vague notion, compared with the bulk 

cowardice of Falstaff. Mrs. Inchbald (we are 

quoting from her prefaces to the acted 

says, “The reader who is too refined to 

at the wit of Sir John, a 

spur’s picture of a coxcomb.” e refinement 

of the players is even more sensitive ; for they 

altogether leave out in the 

scene where Falstaff and the prince akernately 

stand for the King and Harry—a scene to 

which nothing of comic that ever was wri 

except, perhaps, a passage or two in 

vantes, can at all approach. The 

however, are consistent. intolerance 

—- of wit are equal. Not a li 

they keep of the matchless first scene 
Shakspeare 


double and quadru 


fat and his co ice; and the allow 
us @ modicum of his wit. Teron 
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COINCIDENCES, PREDICTIONS, drawing nearer and nearer to a crisis, to an 
AND OMENS. age of revolutions !” : 

The fature character of Cromwell was 
clearly discerned and | pointed out to Charles I, 
“This coarse man,” said Lord Falkland, 
pointing to Cromwell, “ will be the first per- 
son in the kingdom, if the nation comes to 
blows;” and Archbi 


pias A. 
power e fu 
monasteries and 


his very ; but if he should escape, as 
I see small hopes, he will, in his twenty-third 


r 


denees. The 
cidence 


Ht 


himself, that he never —, 


i 


t 
: 


for in a swimming match at Windsor, young 
Dryden was seized, as it is supposed, with a 
Dra, and ee ee 
en’s proved to 

dione’ bu he authority of a corres- 
pondent to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
vol, 44, we learn that John Neads, a Win- 
chester scholar, foretold the death of Mr. 


inchester, and himself, within 
ear; all which predictions were lite- 
rally , they each dying natural deaths. 
Camden tells us, that Walter Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, on his death-bed, with much solici- 
fp ete a = as stood —_— him to 
te! son, then only ten years of age, ever 
to have in mind his thirty-sixth year, as being 
the greatest age he ‘would ever attain. His 
unfortunate son was beheaded at the age of 
thirty-four. It would thus seem, that the 
dying father had prophetically warned his 
son, 

Many other cases of minor authorities I 
pe ef produce, but would rather let them re- 
main untouched, I¢ is too often the case that, 
by bringing forward instances from — 

le sources, much injury is done to. the cause 
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pon myself te omit to notice 
is that which consists in the feasibility of 





Fa?SSRRESS 


A watcu has been presented to the Academy 
of Science at Paris, constructed ly of 
rock crystal. It was made by M. and 
is small in size. The in ; 
the two teethed wheels which carry the 


BEBE 
at 
ab : 
tah 
riley 


*= 
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ur, has the following :—“ Charles 
Stuart” “claims Arthur’s seat,” 


the 
the 
ger, 


SEE 


oe 


NEW APPLICATION OF STEAM POWER, 


A few weeks ago, an experiment was made 
on a Scotch canal, to prove the applicability of 
ee eee 

from _— plied by means 
to much room for curious speculations °*PéeTimen no as it 
Eeeee te scientific, as there are tombs and ; 
hierog’ yphice amusingly troublesome to deci- 
being defaced | time and decay. A 
part only of these remains are yet 
but the tape yng ga oo 
excavated, and the work is 
rapidly as fifteen or sixteen persons can “°F 
it. On the other hand, our government 
the representations of a Sici- 
» who maintains that from the appearance 
a certain herb found growing in the island 
» indicative of the presence of sulphur, 
there must be considerable veins of that sub- 
to be found there, and in consequence 
excavations and boring are going on in candle, an inch 


THE 


Pt 


neg tt 
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the extent fritended to burn, collapse when 
— has descended .° cas emcee 
t together sharp] com > 
ry dikes thiai: we: caare 


sg FLY be oaeingerld 
- Among the numerous things t engage 
the attention of the inhabitants of Hythe, is 


k in the forenoon. The proprietor has 
for a continued and — boat 
from er to Hythe, Rye, Hastings, and 


Brighton. 
- MARKING LINEN. 


A celebrated German chemist, Mr. Hoenle, 
has invented a new plan for marking linen 
without ink. This is effected by simply cover- 
ing the linen with a fine coating of pounded * 
white sugar. The stamp of iron, very much 
heated, poe ogy hy this material. Two 
seconds suffice for th 


© 0} ion. The linen 
remains slightly but the mark is in- 
delible. 
THE IRON TRADE. 


A statement of the iron-trade of Great Bri- 
tain (up to June, 1839 sa peaened in the 
Railway Magazine. e following are ex- 
thacts: In Great Britain there are 239 fur- 
naces in blast; 14 out of blast; 31 building, 
and 83 contemplated. The annual produce of 
iron is 1,008,280 tons. The weekly predact 
¥9,390 tons of iron, and 9,000 tons of bar iron. 
To produce this quantity, 3,000,000 tons of 
coal are required, and the labour of 40,000 per- 
sons. The' most extensive man i 


Guest, 
ments produce above one 
of iron manufact 


WEIGHT OF STEAM. 

Steam is 1,800 times lighter than water— 
that is, a given portion of water will, in the 
form of steam, occupy 1,800 times the space it 

before. 
CHINESE VARNISH. 


Lackered fans are in very general use among 


IMPROVEMENT IN SMELTING COPPER. 

Mr. ‘Charles Schafhult, of London, has just 
obtained a patent for an improved method for 
smel ore. To overcome the great 

cining, he pr that the 


of smelting. To five portions of cop; 

put one and a half of quick lime, aime 
salt. The mixture is to be put into the tro 
which conveys it to the heated surface of 
smelting furnace; and to prevent the escape of 
noxious icles, the damper must be pressed, 
and the draught doors closed, thus compelling . 
the atmospheric air to pass the chamber of the 
heated copper, and carry with it the noxious 
particles, to mix with the steam and water 
under the furnace, the vapour eocaping Cerne 
another , to be condensed. sand, 
with shells in it, or anthracite, or ston 


. Should be thrown on the scoria, or slack, un 


it becomes sufficiently silicated, and allows the 
copper to sink. The mass of red-hot co 
is then allowed to run into the water 
the furnace, where it is to be washed. 
NON-FATALITY OF PRUSSIC ACID. 
A few days a favourite dog, belonging 
to Mr. John Ruthven, of this city, having been 
for two or three years in a declining state of 


anes owing, it is believed, to poison having 


xt him, it na be aviug til 
sary to terminate his existence by gi 
a prussic — Acoordingy ae 
large dose (nearly a teaspoonful, the fourth 
satin h is sufficient to have killed s 
orse) was carefully put down his throat: 
- _* wap vitae : before it had an 
ect, when he drop, own, giving sev 
yells, and then went into strong convulsions, 
bors i oot oes nae oe 
and e ting man er symptoms of speed: 
dissolution; at last he lay quiet, almost twit, 


the higher classes of both sexes in China. In of 


Canton you may see Chinese lemen come 
into a shop to order fans. y bring the 
in leaves, with the pattern they prefer 

etched, by themselves. When:the pat- 
draw pdr cimangns oe rele towered 


ny 
is 


ything 
time he raised himself to a sitting 
when he was seized with » vielont sleding: be 


ning about the place, and eating his food 


usual.— Leamington Chronicle. 
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; $ rapidity by which a vessel 

pelled by it will sail, will enable it to perform 

G acolar: which ogee se 

a way in © power acts upon 

Et sadidl, tous: miles the Lone can be rea- 
the greatest ible ease. The 
machinery will 


on: 
A Chivairic sailor-ecene, told by herself. 


“When I was a poor 


hard for my thirty 
down to Li 1 


I was always ki : 
form in a new piece, something like 


pepe gen Nm Are 


yy 


A machine lately has been introduced on the 
extensive works of Mr. James Hunt, of Row- 
den-hill, near Chippenham, for making bricks, 
which has excited much curiosity. e cylin- 
ders revolve about once a minute, making in 
the course of each revolution about 32 bricks. 
—Taunton Journal. 


| Saeint 
a 


e girl replies, ‘Then I have no I 
have not a friend in the world.’ ‘ ! 


sik 





I saw a sailor in the upper gallery, springing 
over the railing, letting himself down from 
one tier to another, until he bounded clear 
over the orchestra and foot-lights, and placed 
himself beside me in a moment. 

“* Yes, you shall have one friend, at least, 
my poor young woman,’ said he, with the 
greatest expression in his honest, sun- 
countenance, ‘I will go bail for 
amount. And as for you ( 


Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. 
By Mrs. Cornwell Baron- Wilson, 2 vols. 8vo. 


(Concluded from page 343.‘ 


m threatened dissipation, 
to be afterwards consecrated in a _—e, which 
was glorified by its pulchritude and ty.— 
Poor Harriot! benevolently these volumes at- 
tempt to shadow forth the virtues and excel- 
Iencies of thy heart—these — it was that 
made thee lovely in thy life, and lo, in death 
they are not parted from thee !] 

The High Disdain of Mrs. Siddons. 

Mrs. Siddons, at that time, had produced 
her grand study of Jane Shore. At Liver- 
this chef d’euvre was aiinounced, and 
was full to excess, but the wretches 
in the » seeing the principal merchants 
Cia ges hide ha 
opportunit: eir wit 
respecting the g soldie .” Accordingly, 
ag formed = mp one on — side 4 

gallery, and kept up a cross-dialogue 
impertinence, about “ with 


and shift your moorings lubber, 
_ worse for you, when oes 
ws.” 


conscious cause of it, sheltering me, ‘the poor 
i , young woman,’ and 


secutor. He was te 


* 
relin- 


at 
ry the 

tending to arrive, and rescue me, with a 
profusion of theatrical bank-notes.” 

Sudden Death of Poor Palmer, the Actor. 
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‘nwcribed, ‘Mr. pow 
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> wh ike acy 
ve, e very 
character of the 


Son gsEss 
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gage cree 
Senhes teeket 2 ae 
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of the 


spoken in 
* There is another and a better world |’ 
Miss Melion’s First Lesson in Painting. 


Pl peck ag said, when first she 


ag eae® 


HE iia 


John Palmer 
words he had 
Stranger :— 


ESE SEESS PEaas 


>a 
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od, 
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‘3 
all 
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eat 
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ttle 
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for 
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loes 
do; 
ave 
had 
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den - 
the 
ops, 
of a 
ered 
i—s 
now 
she 
and, 
but 
She 
’ the 


@ Heaven to puni 

am angel? e Preamps 3 eens — 
ras listening to in agony, interru C) 

penitent’s appeal by falling qesonsible into the 

room. 


Miss Mellon was almost out of her senses 
eee Seeeerey of Or Same her house in 
Little Russell Street. But when a report 
arrived that several walls had fallen in and 


Her Last Appearance, February 7, 1815. 
Mr. Coutts, whose great delight was to 

sttend the theatre, arrived soon after the 

play had commenced. Miss Mellon was con- 


tation were long, and never 
minute book of prayer and i 
Queen Catherine Parr was alwa 


fe 


to her own position, in a 

from its dangers and i 
sion of these daily duties was 
with an almost superstitio 


i 


: 


Z 
g 
! 
i; 
E 
: 
Th 


the carriage was announced, and she 

down stairs, fearfal of losing any part of the 
ceremony she wished to witness. On 

the carriage, however, a sudden 


shame and repentance at 


spetia never i sees i 
aside the rich dress which 


. caused a neglect of my daily duty of 


the sacrifice of that hour was well repaid.” ° 
A Copyhold Tenant of the Duchess of 
Si. Albans. 


Fr 


considerable effect.  T little thought at tat 
time that-I was to become the vassal of: 





Dr. Ruddiman’s Story of the Hayrick. 
day, at the luncheon 


by the bank of the stream was stack of hay; 
which had been made there some time before, 


it, so he sallied forth with long, 
(said to have belo: to Longue 

of Salisbury), stabbed the 
and when thé 


were quickly under ground 
“Ugh said Fuseli, ah onny pody 
effere suche a tomd——”’ 
He was interrupted a. Coutts, from 
ing thick and fast, 





of the country. 
* Two jeg, on visiting. Jerusalem, 
the ‘city of their ancient solenaaitios, were 
opposite waye—one wept, the other 

e 


of by righ teria of La por alborcn 
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Rising Genius—A boy, who- di 
ng rence MIN abr was 
time of day, Josiah 1” 


The grave of the Count de Horne, who was 
the Spaniards. at Brussels ia 


being opened, was found the heart 
was fou con e 

of the Count, covered with an aromatic pow- 

der. It had preserved its natural colour, but, 

on being touched, fell into dust. 

Chatterton Monument.—The foundation- 
stone of Chatterton’s monument wae laid on 
Wednesday, 13th inst., nearly under the clock 
of Redcliffe church, in the angle formed by the 
tower and the muniment-room. 

Post-office Letter. Weights.—Ag the old 
method of charging letters by the qumber of 
sheets will. be. abolished on the 5th of Decem- 

next, and after that. period we are to: 
will be n y all persons should be 
nished with w -machines. 


sejoioed. "On apleining the sepe h of mad ; 


wi 
when I behold the desolation 
7 city! but why, my brother, do 
your joy ” The answer is worthy 
I i that as cer- 


ean I bi 
of the 
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